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omitting some subject which he never intended to include. A better 
title for the book as it stands would be "Economic and Other Back- 
grounds of Dependency." The whole subject of treatment, much the 
most important connected with the topic, is not touched although there 
seems to be a section given to it. The section, however, is concerned 
wholly with a description of the organizations that have been created 
to meet the need and the theories on which these organizations have 
rested. A discussion of methods, however, such as Miss Richmond's 
Social Diagnosis or Miss Colcord's Broken Homes is not even attempted. 
It is not that the author does not recognize that they exist for he refers 
to socialized case-work as one of the great preventive forces. He 
evidently did not intend to include them in his book and therefore did 
not intend to cover that section of the subject. 

The book is obviously the product of years of hard, patient labor. 
The author has sought wisely and widely in literature for everything 
that might bear upon his subject and has carefully catalogued it and 
put in the right place. Perhaps too much attention has been devoted 
to the older material and some obviously new material has been omitted. 
He quotes a twenty-two-year-old statement of Devine's as the method of 
social case-work whereas social case-work has been practically created 
in the last twenty years (p. 493). The book will be of considerable use 
as a source book in its particular phase of the question of poverty. It 
shows no such creative imagination as Laughlin did this summer in 
suggesting the term "socially inadequate" to describe the group about 
which Gillin writes and is therefore a book from which the teacher and 
student will turn in expectation for its better inspired successor. 

Frank J. Bruno 
University or Minnesota 



A Young Girl's Diary. Prefaced with a Letter by Sigmund Freud. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer, 192 1. Pp. 285. $5.00. 

This is probably the most ingenuous and revealing record of the 
mind of a young girl which has ever been published. Mr. Sigmund 
Freud, whose letter to the translator has been made the Preface of this 
volume, says as much. It is, in fact, a fascinating human document, 
interesting from many points of view. 

The diary covers a period of three and one-half years, from the ages 
of eleven to fourteen and one-half, and records with a naivete and candor 
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impossible to anyone but a child the observations and reflections upon 
life of the writer and her intimate girl companions of the same age. In 
this volume all the "secrets," continuously discussed among themselves 
and sedulously hidden from others, particularly the older generation, 
are revealed. 

Naturally it is just those things of which young girls know least and 
in regard to which they are not expected to know anything at all that 
most completely dominate their attention. 

What they know and what they do not know, together with all the 
devious ways in which they sought answers to questions regarded as 
improper, but in regard to which they had a very natural curiosity, casts 
a curious light upon the lack of insight and understanding of the older 
generation. 

We see in this diary, as Freud observes, the dawn of love, feeling 
out toward its first objects. 

Above all, we are shown how the mystery of the sexual life first presses 
itself vaguely on the attention, and then takes entire possession of the growing 
intelligence, so that the child suffers under the load of secret knowledge but 
gradually becomes enabled to shoulder the burden. Of all these things we 
have a description at once so charming, so serious, and so artless, that it can- 
not fail to be of supreme interest to educationists and psychologists. 

Robert E. Park 
University or Chicago 



Old Age Support of Women Teachers. Department of Research of 
the Women's Educational and Industrial Union, Lucile 
Eaves, Ph.D., Director, Boston, 1921. Pp. 100, with appendix 
122. 

Dr. Eaves conceived the idea of a co-operative research which might 
be carried out on a uniform plan in any part of the country. She has 
posed the question How are self-supporting women making provision for 
their old age ? 

In this study of one hundred and fifteen retired Boston school 
teachers she has demonstrated how a study on this line may be carried 
out. The monograph is so admirable that it will surely inspire other 
investigations in other places. Besides being accurate and thorough it 
has the grace to be interesting and sympathetic — a human document. 

The findings were quite other than I anticipated — fewer losses from 
unsound investments, more legacies, more money-making part-time 



